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DOROTHEA LYNDE DIX.* 


¢¢ ¥ NEVER knewchildhood” was the sad saying of this noble woman, 

the story of whose long life is to be recorded here in a few pages. 
She was born on April 4th, 1802, at Hampden, in the State of Maine, 
U.S.A. . Of her shiftless, unprincipled parents little is known, and she 
passed her early years without a settled home, untrained save by the 
heavenly influences which kept her childish instincts pure and true. A 
conviction grew upon her that, in course of time, the family must be sup- 
ported by her exertions; and at twelve years old, oppressed by the thought, 
she ran away to seek help to fit her for her work. Her father’s mother 
lived in Boston, and to this grandmother the child Dorothy fled. The 
stately old lady might have been transplanted straight out of the old 
Puritan days. She was true to conscience and firm to what she thought 
right ; but without imagination and without the power of manifesting 
affection. The old ‘‘ Dix mansion,’’ as the grandmother’s house was 
called, had no loving welcome and no tender nurture for the neglected 
little interloper. 

Yet Madam Dix was ready to do her duty by her grandchild and en- 
couraged her in the belief that she had her own way to make in the world 
and that she must fit herself for all that lay before her. School days 
began at once and went on in goodearnest. There were no leisure hours, 
no day-dreams for Dorothea in the sunny garden. Perhaps the young 
creature scarcely missed the sense of freedom which belongs to childhood 
and which she had never known, for one eager desire filled her mind: she 
longed to earn money and have the power to send for her two little brothers, 
and take them under her own care. The only way she could do this was 
by teaching, and when she was only fourteen years old, she opened a 
school for little children. Picture her discarding the childish dress she had 
_ hitherto worn, and putting on the long frock and outward signs of woman- 
hood, that she might look old enough for her post. While she should still 
have been free from heavy responsibilities, she had cast aside her youth 
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and was awing her little scholars with the dignity of her manners and the 
sternness of her rule. 

Time passed. The grandmother became infirm. Dorothea was 
housekeeper in the ‘‘ Dix Mansion,”’ teacher of a large school, and at the 
same time studying (for her own school days had been very limited in 
number). She was also adding to her little income by writing and pub- 
lishing books for children, and working hard in these different ways from 
early morning till late at night. But all her toil was sweetened by the 
attainment of her great wish. She had her little brothers with her, and 
the child-mother knew that they were safe while she watched over them 
herself. 

It was no wonder if, after the training she had received, Dorothea 
expected much from her pupils, and sometimes they found her discipline 
severe. Yet for all that her influence was inspiring, and many of the 
girls were led by her to do and be their very best. At nineteen years of 
age she had courage and faithfulness enough to make a martyr; but what 
chance had womanly tenderness had to develop in her? Still behind her 
somewhat stern demeanour a love of beauty and poetry lay hidden in her 
soul and she felt within a deep pity for the outcast and miserable ones 
who had no helpers. Her busy life had hitherto given her no chance to 
express this pity—now came the chance. An empty loft lay above a 
stable in the garden. She begged her grandmother to let her use it, and 
there, in addition to all her other work, she opened a school for neglected, 
ragged children. But all this time the health of the overtasked girl had 
been gradually breaking down: the day came when she could carry on 
the struggle no longer, she was obliged to give up all her employments. 
What was she to do ? 

In those days, Dr. Channing, whose name we know so well, was at 
the height of his influence in Boston. Yet, amid the world-wide interests 
that claimed his attention, he was never blind to the lesser matters and 
common ways of life. He had long known Dorothea Dix, and now held 
out a helping hand to her in her trouble. He asked her to come and live 
in his house for a time, and teach his children. Thanks to this offer she 
could still support her brothers, and she gratefully accepted it. When 
the biting winds were blowing to Boston over fields of ice, she went with 
Dr. Channing and his family to the island of Santa Cruz and lived amid 
flowers and sunshine, and better still, under his influence. The following 
year she was settled at home again with renewed health and fresh spirit 
for all her old work. 

The popular theology taught in Boston at that time held that men were 
doomed to wrath from birth and by nature sinful, and enemies to God. 
In Dr. Channing’s daily deeds and words, as well as in his preaching, the 
firm faith was expressed that all human beings had a germ of spiritual life 
from God within them, and that the possibility of perfection lay before 
them. Dorothea took this thought into her everyday life, and she 
needed no nobler field of work than her school where, she bore in mind, 
she was training future angels. It was only an old-fashioned education, 
we should say, in these days ; but the few subjects taught were thoroughly 
studied, and the character was trained by the highest moral and religious 
influences. It was true that the ideals she held before her pupils were 
beyond their power to reach; but she gave them great aims in life and 
noble aspirations, . 
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Five years more of work and then came another break down. It was 
a question of life and death this time. She was ordered perfect rest and 
change, and sailed for Europe with an introduction from Dr, Channing to 
his old friends Mr. and Mrs. William Rathbone, in Liverpool. Her 
brothers were now educated, and she could leave Boston with greater ease 
than before. She landed in Liverpool a helpless invalid. Mr. Rathbone 
and his family received her into their house, and nursed her tenderly, and 
she went no further than ‘‘Greenbank’’ tor eight months. At the end of 
that time she returned to America, still a delicate woman; and that 
English home, with all its loving courtesies and family life, hitherto almost 
unknown influences to her, remained ever after one of her brightest 
memories. Changes awaited her in America. Her grandmother had 
died during her absence, her brothers were settied in life and needed her 
no longer. She was adrift in the world with no ties. She had no one to 
work for any more, and a bequest from her grandmother, added to the 
income from her own earnings, left her independent and able to choose her 
future mode of life. She was lonely and somewhat restless, for she ‘‘could 
not fold her hands and take her ease when there was so much to be done 
in the world,” and yet there seemed no special need for her. 

One of the lessons Dorothea Dix learned in her life was to be always 
on the watch for what she called the ‘‘ Leads of Providence.’ Dr. 
Channing meant the same thing when he said, ‘‘Do not silence the 
whispers of the soul.” Eager for no great field of work, she was listening 
and watching for the Divine call to her to be a helper somewhere in her 
corner of the world. This call came to her, as it so often does, in one of 
the everyday experiences of life. She was coming out of church one Sun- 
day when she heard two gentlemen speaking of the horrible cruelties 
inflicted on lunatics confined in the East Cambridge Jail, within a short 
distance of Boston. ‘‘I will go and see for myself,’”’ she thought, as she 
went back to her lonely home. The resolution was made,—it was less 
easy to carry it out. But then came another of the ‘leads of Provi- 
dence,’’ and again she was on the watch. This time it was a letter ask- 
ing for help in the treatment of a Sunday class for women in the House of 
Correction in East Cambridge. ‘‘I will take the class myself; I will be 
there next Sunday,’’ answered Dorothea Dix. 

Once in the House of Correction, she gained admission to other parts 
of the Jail. She found insane people herded together with prisoners, and 
on that bleak winter day there was no means for warming the cells in 
which the shivering, miserable creatures were confined. She was told a fire 
was not needed and would not be safe. Perhaps in the midst of so many 
other abuses and cruelties this seemed only a small matter in which to 
work a reform, but it is by one step after another that the greatest results 
are achieved; and she began the mighty work of her life by this first effort 
for the comfort of the lunatics in the East Cambridge Jail. She never 
rested till the case was taken up by the Court in session there, and a law 
passed for the future warming of the cells. 

So far so good; but Dorothea could not forget the other horrors she 
had seen. ‘‘ Is East Cambridge the only place in Massachussetts where 
such cruelties are committed ?”’ she asked herself. And she resolved to 
set forth alone on a pilgrimage to visit every jail and almshouse through- 
out the State and see for herself. Those were days when women seldom 
came out of the sphere of their sheltered homes. To enter into public 
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work was apt to be thought unwomanly. Dorothea Dix had delicate 
health, and she was timid by nature. Yet, for two years, she travelled 
alone over Massachussetts and made her examination of every place where 
lunatics were confined, and collected her facts. She addressed no meet- 
ings, brought no public attention on herself ; she was quiet in her dress, 
dignified in her manner, and she had a sweet, low voice ; and these last 
characteristics were the outward expressions of her inner life. Wherever 
she went she made her way, and it is said that no jailer, however brutal, 
dare oppose her. The homeless, wandering woman thanked God that 
she had the means to travel with, and that He gave her the strength to 
bear the terrible experiences she encountered. At the end of two years 
she addressed a memorial to the State Legislature, giving details of the 
horrible suffering of the insane. One quotation willbe enough. ‘‘Insane 
persons are everywhere confined in cages, closets, cellars, stalls, pens: 
chained, naked, beaten with rods and lashed into obedience.” 

The sensation her memorial created was wonderful. The public press 
abused her for her ‘‘sensational, incredible lies.’’ But she had no fear of 
what men would say. It roused inquiry. The truth of her statements 
was proved, and great men came to the side of the lonely woman, ready 
to uphold and help her. But she would have stood alone if need be. 
Public indignation worked wonders. A Bill for the immediate relief of 
the lunatics in Massachussetts was carried by a large majority. 

Still she was eagerly on the watch for the ‘‘ Leads of Providence; ” 
and once more by another step God led her on to do his work. ‘‘If these 
cruelties are perpetrated in one State, why not elsewhere?” was the 
question which now haunted her. And her answer was again, ‘‘I will go 
and see.”’ 

Here the story must be interrupted to say that Dorothea Dix was 
reluctant to leave a record of her life lest it might lead other women to seek 
for exceptional work such as fell to her lot. So strongly did she express 
this feeling that her words seem almost like a message to the girls who 
read her story. She wished them to remember that a woman needs no 
special mission to be useful in the world: that the happiest and best lives 
may be led by those who do the duties nearest to them as they come. She 
did not go to seek her work, the opening for it came to her amid the every- 
day events of existence. 

A wandering life awaited her again, only now the field was more 
extended, and the experiences more severe. By crazy coaches, along 
dangerous roads, through swollen rivers, assaulted by robbers, laid pros- 
trate in lonely places by malarial fever and attacks of hcemorrage, she 
travelled 10,000 miles in three years. Iron doors were unlocked at her 
desire to let her into the strong cells where dangerous madmen were 
chained to the wet stone floors. She was warned that her life was in 
danger ; but this messenger of mercy entered fearlessly and spoke to the 
miserable prisoners of release and care and happiness till the quiet tears 
stole down their faces at the unaccustomed tender words. She took their 
frozen hands and rubbed them gently while the keepers stood aghast in 
terror for her safety. Through one State after another she made her 
examination, one legislature after another was memorialized ; and, after 
untold disappointments and difficulties one victory after another was won. 
Rapidly her labours bore fruit, in different States asylums were erected,— 
the stately buildings rose up in the midst of beautiful parks, and a band 
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of devoted doctors and nurses were trained in the right treatment of the 
insane. But think what was required to bring these wonderful changes 
about. Money was needed and gifts of land. The gentle-voiced woman 
applied for both to rich men who had been hoarders of their wealth 
hitherto, and they gave them to her. Powerful politicians had to be won 
to her side, andthe leaders of men’aroused. Through her gentle influence 
and unostentatious work she had become a mighty power in the land. 
Wherever she went she raised up helpers from the powerful senator to the 
little chitd who sent his toys to brighten her new homes for the insane. 
‘We can do nothing without you’’ was the message from all parts of the 
Union, and the burden that fell upon her was tremendous. Yet here, too, 
must be told how in the midst of all her public work, she had sympathy 
overflowing for all the troubled souls with whom she came in contact, 
kind words and deeds for lonely travellers whom she met on her journeys, 
and comfort and help for the households who received her at times; so 
that she left sacred memories of her presence behind her and friends rose 
up to bless her everywhere. 

At length she turned from memorializing the governments of single 
States to appeal to Congress itself for a grant of 12,225,000 acres of the 
public lands, to be consecrated for ever, in all the States, to the support of 
the poor who were insane, blind, deaf, or dumb. A committee-room was 
given to her in the Capitol Library, and there she transacted her business 
and held audiences with members and senators, meeting her opponents 
with clear arguments and patient entreaties. Aftera weary time of work- 
ing and waiting the glorious victory seemed at hand. Her Bill passed 
the Senate and House of Representatives, but a terrible and unexpected 
blow fell, it was vetoed by the President ; and after fourteen years of work 
Dorothea Dix felt she had done all she could at present in her native 
land. She set sail for the old world to visit her friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rathbone, and travel abroad with them. The journey intended for rest 
and health seeking was turned into a mission of mercy. In Scotland first, 
then in the Channel Islands, afterwards in France, Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey, she laboured without rest for two years to reform the lunacy laws 
and asylums of the different countries. 

Meanwhile, at home, new States had been added to the Union, and on 
her return she found new asylums were wanted, fresh Bills had to be 
carried, and further grants of money and land obtained. She was busy 
at work when in 1861 the civil war broke out, and she hurried to Wash- 
ington to offer herself as a volunteer nurse. At sixty years old, with 
nerves shattered by the work she had already done, she was made super- 
intendent of the nursing department, and for the four years during which 
the struggle lasted, she was organizing, nursing, and receiving the last 
messages of the dying soldiers,—the first on the ground, the last to quit 
her post. At the close of the war in gratitude for her services national 
honours were offered her. She declined them; but collected among her 
friends money for the erection of a great granite monument ‘‘in memory 
of the Union soldiers who died to maintain the law.” 

The war had wrought ruin in many States, her asylums had suffered 
’ and much of her work had to be done again. They seemed to her like her 
children, and she was constantly travelling up and down the land— 
thousand mile journeys—to visit them and examine into their management 
and welfare. When nearly eighty years old she arrived one bitter snowy 
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day at the Trenton Asylum in New Jersey—the first she had founded. 
She would rest there a day or two she said, and then must go on her way 
again. But allearthly journeys were at anend forher. She fell seriously 
ill, and for the five years that she lingered could never be moved again. 
Rooms with a wide beautiful view were given to her, and from their win- 
dows she loved to watch the poor mad people wandering happily in the 
park below. Old friends came to see her, and she received constantly 
greetings and reports of the progress of all her old interests and work. 
She never complained, and in her weak, trembling hand, wrote loving 
letters and copied verses of hymns and texts which were her comfort and 
support. Still, in the intervals of her great sufferings she used to long to 
be about her work again, and to say, ‘‘I think even on my bed I can still 
do something.’”’ Suddenly, on July 17th, 1887, another of the “‘leadings 
of Providence,’’ which she had followed all her life, came to her, and this 
time she was led into the better land. 
Frances E. Cooke. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. 
II.—The Churches of Galatia. 


Ww: have next to inquire who and of what sort were the people to 

whom the Epistle was addressed ; for we shall thus understand 
better, not only some of the allusions in it, but also the tone and style of 
writing, which differ considerably from those that characterise the letters 
to the Corinthians and that to the Romans. 

The letter itself calls the readers Galatians. The country of Galatia 
was situated in the very heart of Asia Minor; nevertheless the Galatians 
were a branch of the great Celtic race, whom we meet with under the 
name of Gauls in Roman and Greek history. The word itself is 
probably an allied form of the term Celts, and is the name which was 
generally given to the Gauls by the Greeks in the time of Paul. How is 
it, then, that we find these Gauls in Asia? They were fickle and 
restless people, and during a considerable period hordes of them kept 
swarming off towards the East, in search of plunder and adventure, which 
attracted them more than the steady pursuits of industry. One of these 
hordes invaded Italy, and captured Rome. Rather more than a century 
later (278 B.C.) an army of these savage warriors poured into Greece ; 
but the very horror of the invasion kindled in the Greeks a spark of the. 
old heroism, and the Gauls, who were formidable only in the first attack, 
were defeated and driven out. The fugitives swelled the numbers of 
another division which had pushed on into Thrace, and the host soon 
arrived on the shores of the Propontis, where they exacted tribute from 
the neighbouring cities. Presently they were attracted by the fertility 
and wealth of Asia, and made their way in two divisions across the straits. 
Having united their forces, they sold their services to Nicomedes, king 
of Bithynia, and enabled him to obtain the victory in a war in which he 
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was then engaged, The terror of their name spread throughout Asia as 
far as the mountain range of Taurus, and it is said that even the kings 
of Syria did not refuse to pay tribute. But these huge barbarians, with 
their flowing red hair, their immense shields, long swords, and wild chant 
as they charged upon the battle-field, could not permanently withstand 
the forces of civilization. Their courage depended on their fierce enthusi- 
asm, and, when their martial rage cooled, they had little power of 
resistance. Antiochus, at a time and place unknown, inflicted on them 
a signal defeat, and was thence called Soter (saviour) ; and about a genera- 
tion afterwards (about 237 B.c.) Attalus of Pergamum obtained an un- 
expected success over them. They, however, maintained their indepen- 
dence till the year 189 B.c., when the Consul Cn. Manlius Vulso, under 
the pretext that they had helped Antiochus the Great, attacked them, and 
reduced them under the Roman power. Even then they were allowed to 
retain their own kings till 26 B.c., when Amyntas, their last king, was 
murdered, and their country was made a province by Augustus. 

The district called Galatia after it was permanently occupied by the 
Gauls, was distinguished by the fertility of its soil and the excellence of 
its climate, and® had three considerable towns, Ancyra, Pessinus, and 
Tavium, which became the capitals of the three tribes of the conquerors. 
The mingled population of Phrygians and Greeks, which had yielded to 
the arms of the Gauls, was not exterminated, but became gradually 
amalgamated with the ruling race. The Greeks provided their masters 
with a new language, though the Gallic tongue lingered on to a late 
period. Probably, like the Welsh, they retained their Celtic speech 
among themselves; but, in order to enter into a wider intercourse, 
it was necessary for them to speak Greek, which had become the common 
language in the vast territories conquered by Alexander the Great, and 
ruled by his successors. Hence Paul was able to write to these Eastern 
Gauls in Greek with the confident expectation of being understood; and 
no doubt it was in Greek that he originally preached to them. The 
Phrygians too were not without influence on the impressible Celts. Poly- 
theists readily adopted the worship of the country where they dwelt; and 
the wild nature-worship of Phrygia, with its enthusiastic, and to us 
repulsive, rites, was just suited to the excitable temperament of the 
invaders. By the time of Paul there must have been a certain number 
of Romans settled in Galatia; but there is no allusion to them in the 
Epistle. A more important element of the population consisted of Jews, 
who were settled in considerable numbers throughout Asia Minor, and who 
by the elevating influence of a religion of such enlightened doctrine and 
such venerable antiquity at once prepared the way for Christianity, and 
proved themselves the most formidable opponents of the new teachers. 

From what portion of this mingled population the Churches of Galatia 
were drawn we are not directly informed ; but we may infer from the 
Epistle itself that they were predominantly, if not exclusively, Gentile and 
Gallic. In iv. 8, Paul says to them, ‘‘ At that time [that is, before their 
conversion], not knowing God, ye were in bondage to them which by 
nature are no gods,’’ proving that they had been polytheists; and the 
statement in v. 2-4 shows that they were not Jews, for with Jews the 
question of vececving circumcision would never have arisen. Again, the 
expression, ‘‘ You silly Gauls,” in iii. 1, could hardly be addressed to any 
but a Gallic Church. With this conclusion the whole character of the 
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Epistle corresponds. The readers are evidently an ardent, affectionate, 
fickle, and quarrelsome set, rushing, under the excitement of Paul’s 
preaching, into the profession of a spiritual religion, whose depth they did 
not really understand, and then attracted by some new teacher, hurrying 
off into ritualism, and turning against the Apostle, because he told them 
the truth instead of flattering their vanity. All this points to the Gauls. 
There may of course have been some Jewish Christians among them ; but 
they must have been relatively few, and I see no necessity for assuming 
their existence among the first converts. Even if Paul generally took 
advantage of his access to the synagogue, and preached ‘‘to the Jew 
first,”’ it does not follow that he was always successful in gaining disciples, 
and in the case of Galatia it would appear that he intended merely to 
pass through the country, but, being detained by an illness, embraced 
the opportunity to preach to the people about him, evidently heathen 
people, who did not know God (see iv. 13, with the previous verses). 
These Galatian Churches, therefore, were probably in their origin 
exclusively Gentile. 

How, then, are we to account for their readiness to adopt Jewish 
customs, and for the Jewish forms of argument and the appeals to the 
Old Testament which the Apostle addresses to them? One way of 
answering this question is by supposing that before their adoption of 
Christianity they were converts, more or less complete, to the Jewish 
religion. The Jews. had considerable influence among the heathen in— 
habitants in the various towns where they established themselves, and 
made many proselytes; and it is thought that the Christian teachers 
would be more successful among these proselytes than among those who 
were still heathen. Thus the Gentiles in a Christian Church may have 
been Jewish by conviction before they embraced Christianity ; and there- 
fore they would be acquainted with the Old Testament, and interested in 
Jewish questions, and the Judaizers (that is, those Christians who thought 
that the whole Jewish law must be observed) would be able to influence 
them more easily. It is thought that iv. 9 supports this view in the case 
of the Galatians, because they could not be in bondage again to Jewish 
ceremonies unless they had been in bondage to them before their conver- 
sion to Christianity. But it seems evident from the whole passage that 
their coming to know God was after-the first stage of bondage, and Paul 
would hardly treat as ‘‘ not knowing God”’ those who had already been 
taught by Jews to know and worship him. But probably the adoption of 
the Jewish ceremonial by his converts seemed to Paul to spring from the 
old heathen tendency, and to be a return to bondage, which, though 
changed in its particular observances, was the same in its nature. In 
Paul’s view the period before the coming of Christ was the period of the 
Law for both the Jewish and the Gentile world. The Jew had a full, the 
Gentile only a partial knowledge of this Law. The Jew had the written 
commandments of God; the Gentile had the light of nature, and was a 
law unto himself; but both were judged by their obedience to a standard 
of righteousness imposed upon them from without. Thus for a Gentile 
Christian to place himself under the Jewish Law was to relapse into the 
condition of things before Christ came, and ‘‘ to be entangled again in a 
yoke of bondage.’ The evidence, therefore, seems to be against the 
supposition that the Galatians were Jewish proselytes before Paul visited 
them; and the difficulty which the supposition is intended to remove 
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must be got rid of in some other way. The simple fact is that at the time 
when Paul preached, the Old Testament was the Christian Bible, and 
every convert must have gained some acquaintance with it as a part of 
his Christian training. Christianity, however original and however 
independent of the Jewish Law, was still historically bound up with 
Judaism. Christ himself was a Jew and was spoken of as one who ful- 
filled ancient promises and prophecies, which were recorded in the Old 
Testament. The title Messiah or Christ was Jewish, and could not be 
understood without some knowledge of Jewish thought. The first 
teachers of Christianity were Jews, and they could not, even if they had 
wished to do so, rid themselves all at once of their old habits of thought 
and speech. In proclaiming the unity and the holiness of God, and 
maintaining a pure morality, Christianity and Judaism were at one. 
The assemblies for weekly worship were of Jewish origin. The argument 
for the truth of Christianity was largely based on the Old Testament ; 
and even at a later time, when the Christian Churches must have been 
prevailingly Gentile, some of the men who became best known for their 
zeal and ability were converted to Christianity by reading the writings of 
the Prophets. We must remember too that, if men once ceased to scoff 
at the Jewish religion, it must have presented to them a grand and 
imposing appearance. Here were a people scattered over the Roman 
Empire who clung to their religion with a tenacity that nothing could 
shake, who constantly protested in the name of God against the prevailing 
idolatry, and who traced back their faith to a period far earlier than the 
earliest records of Greece or Rome; and independently of its birth on the 
sacred soil of Palestine, Christianity would inevitably challenge com- 
parison with this great and venerable Church, and converts might still 
ask themselves whether, having gone so far in the direction of Judaism, 
they ought not to go a little farther and embrace the entire system. We 
need not be surprised, therefore, at the amount of acquaintance with the 
Old Testament which the Epistle implies on the part of the Galatians, or 
at the bewitching spell (iii. 1) which the Law exercised upon their minds. 

The Churches, as we have seen, were founded by Paul. Unfortunately 
the Book of Acts tells us hardly anything of the circumstances. It says 
that, on his second missionary journey, he ‘‘passed through the Phrygian 
and Galatian country”’ (xvi. 6), without any intimation that he staid to 
preach to the people. It was presumably on this occasion that he was 
detained by illness, and had his first experience of the warm hearted 
Gauls. On the third missionary journey he again “ passed through the 
Galatian country and Phrygia in order, confirming all the disciples ’’ 
(xvill. 23}. We get one more glimpse at the Galatians in 1st Corinthians 
(xvi. I). Paul was collecting subscriptions for the poor Christians in 
Jerusalem, and he says that he had given instructions on the subject to 
the Churches of Galatia. Beyond these scanty notices we must depend 
on the Epistle itself for our knowledge of these Christian Gauls. 

James DrRumMMownp. 


“Tr there be one thing on earth which is truly admirable, it is to see God’s 
wisdom blessing an inferiority of natural powers, where they have been 
honestly, truly, and zealously cultivated.”—Dr. Arnold. 
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LIFE AND RELIGION IN THE TROPICS. 
I—On the Way,—Jamaica, and a Sunday in Panama. 


pie part of the world we wish to talk about in this series of papers is 

the neck of land that joins the great continents of North and South 
America. Though it does not look much on the map, Central America 
is composed of five republics that have had a romantic history, and 
through recent revolutions, have now a rather tragic existence. From 
Panama to Mexico is so fertile and beautiful that it is called, ‘‘ The 
Garden of the World.’? On the table-land of Costa Rica, where for 
about four years, I was Protestant minister, | have, with a school-boy’s 
memory of the pleasant-smelling shavings of lead pencil, often stood at 
the door of a carpenter’s shop, and sniffed the fragrace of the cedar wood 
that was being cut up to make ordinary household furniture. 

But in this paper we will speak of the places we called at on our way 
to the coast of this tropical table-land. A fortnight of glorious seas and 
skies, after the past inconveniences of the voyage, brought us to the West 
Indies. When we felt we were nearing the glory of the tropics, and the 
blue mountains of Jamaica came into view, we seemed to realize Charles 
Kingsley’s emotion when he wrote his book, and entitled it “‘At Last; ”’ but 
whilst we were allowed to go on shore and see the wonderful foliage, and 
the new strange sights of the town, and dine off turtle steaks, I thought 
of the lads who were kept on deck to be ordered about, to lift heavy 
weights, to breathe the coal dust, and I remembered the wild romances 
that had probably made them go to sea. I remembered how when a boy 
I, filled with the stories of the wonders of the purple seas, and the glories 
of the treasure islands, resolved to run away. Hearing of a tattooed 
sailor being on view, I, with a companion, (who was as wild as myself for 
a life on the ocean wave,) went to see the sight. In a quiet moment, I 
ventured to ask the sailor if he would advise boys to go to sea. His 
reply was ‘‘ Eh, my lad, there’s no back door to a ship!” ‘Then,’ I 
said, ‘‘I won’t go.’’ Perhaps some boys who are restless at home, or 
school may read this, and if there be any boy wild to go to sea, I would 
say, ‘‘Don’t. Learn your lessons, get a trade, enter a profession, and 
then,—please yourself.’ 

I might have spared my pity for what seemed to me a sad sight. 
While we were staying, negro women, whom the coal dust could not make 
blacker, were carrying coal into the vessels; they smoked and talked 
loudly. But in the afternoon, when their work was done and paid for, 
they made a transformation scene, compared with the morning, for they 
came in white dresses, trimmed in many coloured ribbons. They 
chattered, and laughed, and seemed quite gay. 

After a few days we reached Colon’s (Aspianwall), where Columbus 
landed, and where there is a fine statue to the great discoverer. Oh how 
hot it was! About noon we rashly ventured out. We remembered how 
Sidney Smith said, ‘‘In the North the air is raw, but in the South it is 
cooked.’’ We felt we should be soon brown and burned, so we returned 
to our Hotel, and on the next morning, Sunday, crossed by rail what is 
called the ‘‘ Bridge of the World,’’—the Isthmus of Panama. Sunday 
morning! We thought of friends who would be going to worship in dear 
old England, and I believe we hummed some of the loved tunes we had 
learned at Sunday school; for in all our travels, we find that with sweet 
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memories of home, with the hymns and melodies, and associations of 
Sunday school, the mind and heart have been stored with what is very 
precious in strange lands and amongst strange people. 

There are about thirty-five miles of railway from Colon to Panama, 
near where the canal was to be made. All along the way, there is a wild 
tangle of verdant luxuriance and a profusion of large tropical flowers. 
The line had been made through the virgin forest, so we were on an 
American railway, in the heart of the tropics. Sometimes we saw what 
appeared little lakes with small crocodiles basking on the banks in the 
sun. Farther on, at a small stopping place, naked little negroes offered 
small stuffed alligators for sale. Sunday morning always seems to bring 
a mood of reflection. When we were told as we travelled, what was 
afterwards confirmed, we could not but think of the cost of progress. Boys 
and girls will remember that the pieces of wood, placed crosswise and under- 
neath, and supporting the rails, are called sleepers. So many men lost their 
lives in making the railway, that it was a common saying, ‘‘ There is a 
dead man under every sleeper.’’ I have always been glad that at home, 
and at Sunday school, I have been taught to believe in God and immortality. 
The whole world is more interesting when we are religious. Its difficulties 
are easier to understand. Though under that line of railway there were 
the graves of men who had been killed by fever or drink, one felt glad to 
believe there was a God of pity and love, who would know the terrible 
danger and temptation those poor fellows had in that part of the world, 
—assured that they were gone to what would be tothem a higher life. 

During the voyage, we had been reading about the conquest of South 
and Central America. Vasco Mirey the first European who saw the 
vast Pacific, fell on his knees and thanked God for the favour shown to 
him in his being permitted to discover the ‘‘ Sea of the South.”” On land- 
ing at Panama we were in sight of this vast ocean. It seemed strange 
that our first Sunday in the tropics should be spent at what is called the 
‘* Wickedest place in the world.’’ Panama has this character because it 
is a place of transition ; ships are ever coming and going, and anyone can 
easily land or get away. Adventurers abound because there they are 
ready for the frequent revolutions that take place in South and Central 
America. Full of the ideas gathered from the stories of the Spanish 
Conquest in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, I went out in the cool of 
the evening and saw a church of very fine architecture, built by the 
Spaniards, With my English ideas I began to enquire the time of the 
evening service, but soon learned that in Catholic countries the services 
are held in the former part of the day. I soon saw a sight that I confess 
gave me a shock, as I was not accustomed to the habits of this strange 
land. There was a great charm in seeing the quaint streets, the Spanish 
houses, the gay attire of these people who came from the stock, half 
Indian, and half Spanish. I strolled down one of the narrow streets, and 
there sitting out of doors, were four old women playing cards. It all 
seemed strange, though I suppose these women had been very devout at 
their services in the morning. Though | have seen so much of Sunday 
in Catholic countries, I have not lost my love for, and faith in one day 
being set apart for rest, for talk about, and aspirations towards, the 
better and higher things of life. Our voyage on the Pacific, and 
ascent from coast to table-land, can form the subject for the next paper. 

A. B. Camm. 
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STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING'S POEMS. 


ITI. 


B ROWNING’S poems constitute a world of exhaustless interest ; and 
yet, with all their variety, we may describe them as an unfolding of 
the book of human life. The real life of man behind the transient shows, 
—that is what they reveal. Popes and kings, saints and criminals, 
learned scholars and ignorant beggars,—all are dealt with in the same 
godlike fashion; they are judged, not by the outward appearance, but by 
the inward condition of the heart. The great fact which obliterates the 
outward differences of these men and women is that they are human, and 
the poet’s only interest in their outward condition relates to its influence 
upon the development of their souls. How he knows each one, how 
omniscient his insight, how swift his judgment,—swift as the sharp axe of 
his own hero Ivan, when by one blow it struck off the head of the mother 
who had sacrificed her children to save herself! He has a miraculous 
power of putting himself in the place of the most diverse people. Of this 
power that terrible poem The Ring and the Book is a supreme instance. 
He tells us how he picked up the old worn-out pamphlet containing the 
story at a second-hand bookstall; and the horrible details of the Roman 
Law case set his mind working and his imagination glowing with creative 
power. What cared he for the mere facts of the tragedy and the 
technicalities of the Court of Justice? These crude details of the Book 
should be fused with his own vital genius; and, as the result, there should 
be produced a pure gold Ring of poetic art. Behind the dry, tedious 
pleadings of the lawyers for prosecution and defence there rose before him 
the various characters in the integrity of unique individualities ; Guido, 
Pompilia, Caponsacchi, the Pope; and instantly the tangled web of greed 
and passion, love and hatred, lust and purity, doubt and faith, became 
resolved into an actual tragedy, in which are opened up to us the heavens 
and hells which human nature creates for itself by inevitable spiritual 
laws. As you read, you almost tremble to sound the awful diapason of 
humanity, from deep dyed guilt to immaculate purity, from a wretch like 
Guido to a white-souled saint like Pompilia. We seem to hear the voice 
of the Apocalyptic Angel proclaiming, ‘‘ And the Books were opened.”’ 
This is an opening of the Books of Life, wherein the poet seems to trace 
every secret wish and motive, every shade of sophistry and self-deception 
in the men and women of whom his pages tell. One by one he takes the 
places of the different actors and spectators. You are made to view the 
tragedy from every point of view; even.the wretched Guido shall be 
allowed to say everything he can to explain his crimes; while Pompilia 
shall make us see how a pure soul can retain its sainthood in scenes of 
hateful vice and strong temptation. The actors tell the story from ‘their 
various points of view, until it grows into a Solid Reality ; it ceases to be 
merely an historical event or legal complication ; it becomes an organic 
tissue of human thought and feeling, vengeance and mercy, hope and 
fear, hatred and love. Since reading this poem, every time I look at the 
volumes, it seems as-though they were living things,—remembering, as I 
do, the human passions which saturate the pages. 
This intense imaginative sympathy with every form of experience 
explains why Browning deals with so many hateful deeds, horrible events, 
and doubtful characters. The sin and weakness are human, and there- 
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fore must be explored. And these things he deals with, not as an unmoral 
realist or a flippant cynic, but as a merciful physician. The physician 
must understand the processes of disease as well as the laws of health; 
and even thé most revolting revelations of sin in these pages have a heal- 
ing and restoring influence upon the reader’s mind and heart. I cannot 
but think that many of us have been shamed out of our baser selves by the 
light which Browning pours upon unsuspected evils in dark corners of the 
soul. Very frequently he seems fascinated by a type of character 
shadowed by its own sophistries. In Sludge the Medium and in Bisnop 
Blougram’s Apology he follows, with amazing skill, all the sinuosities of 
self-deception, and shows us how the moral sense can be paralysed by 
pleas which the understanding pronounces unanswerable. You are 
puzzled by these poems. You want to know if Sludge was sincere and 
the Bishop honest; but that was just the thing which neither of these men 
could tell even to himself. When once the light which is in us is darkened 
by a fog of sophistries, then how great is that darkness in which the soul 
goes drifting it knows not whither! Then the pole-star in heaven is 
obscured, and the compass on earth is deflected. That, Browning thinks, 
is one of the most fatal conditions ;—worse than any sin of sense and 
passion is the self-delusion which blurs the moral distinctions, drugs the 
conscience, and seems to make remorse and repentance impossible to the 
man who has yielded himself up to believe alie! These terrae incognitae, 
these obscure territories in the realm of character he has explored with 
unrelenting severity ; and many a time must the discovery of secret sin 
have roused his readers to cast out the evil thing that was unconsciously 
working a moral catastrophe. 

In all this, you notice how Browning makes everything subservient to 
the individual man. Personality with its abysmal deeps,—that, he holds 
is the supreme fact, the surpassing miracle, the one infinite element in a 
finite world of space and time. And, in the present day, when we talk so 
much about an abstraction called ‘‘humanity,’’ when men are trying to 
manufacture milleniums apart from a change in the personal being, when 
there are so many tendencies to crush the individual character under the 
grinding wheels of a Juggernaut whose despotism some of our modern 
writers disguise beneath the golden haze of glowing romance and fascinat- 
ing rhetoric,—I say, at the present hour, the teaching of Browning as to 
the final test of personal integrity of soul is what the world needs most of 
all to ponder and lay to heart. A thousand times better to endure the 
sufferings of the world for centuries to come, than attempt to abolish them 
by the creation of a mechanical system, which, in spite of specious argu- 
ments to the contrary, would have the effect of making the living soul a 
mere working factor in a huge machine constructed to grind out a utili-” 
tarian happiness. Man can do without happiness, but he cannot do 
without moral freedom, spiritual greatness, and personal responsibility. 
Before any questions as to a man’s happiness and misery, success and 
failure,—before even any question as to whether his actions conform to 
any external ethical code, there is the prior question: how much is there 
of him ? has he any soul? is there in him any positive force and effective 
will-power? Ay ! and our poet hints that, even before the question of 
immortality, he is tempted to ask: is there anything behind the shows of 
time that can claim an eternal destiny? In A Toccata of Galuppi’s he 
says :— 
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The soul doubtless is immortal—where a soul can be discerned. 


To use the splendid irony of St. Paul, Browning has no patience with the 
man who thinks himself to be something, when he is NOTHING. All out- 
ward words and deeds are interesting, only when they express a valid 
personality. He thinks there is more hope of a strong sinner than of a 
flabby saint ; you can make nothing of flabbiness, any more than you can 
build a house of sand or grow a forest from the chaff which the wind 
driveth away. The passionate sin of a strenuous soul may be the 
wrongly directed energy that can yet be gathered up for some higher 
purpose. The very aberrations caused by the presence of a deflecting 
object are abundant testimony that the needle is so polarised as to be able 
to turn to the North. It is Saul the zealous persecutor, sweeping through 
the land in a whirlwind of eager wrath, who becomes Paul the apostle of 
mankind. It is this that so greatly puzzles some people when they read 
these poems. Before Browning asks whether a man is ethically good or 
bad, he wants to know whether he zs anything. He cannot endure 
lethargy and indifference. You might take as the text of some of his 
poems, those words of divine severity: ‘‘ 1 know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot. I would that thou wert cold or hot. So because thou 
art lukewarm, and neither hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth.’’* The chivalry of God does not consist of those who have kept 
their garments unspotted by cowardly avoidance of the battle and lazy 
renunciation of the world; it is formed of 


The soldier-saints, who, row on row, 
Burn upward to his point of bliss. 


And the one sin that seems most effectually to frustrate the end of life 
Is, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.+ 


A man must be of a positive quality before anything can be made of him. 
Our poet is of the same mind as Dante in his verdict of those neutrals, 
who, in the battle on the plains of heaven, would join neither with God 
nor Satan, but stood aloof, waiting to see which side won,—ready to shout 
their paean with the victorious army. But when the battle was over, they 
were turned out of heaven as traitors, and hell would not receive such 
worthless sneaks ; and so they had to remain in a limbo of their own, the 
off-scouring of the universe, enduring alike the contempt of angels and 
devils.{ Neutrals—those are the only beings for whom Browning feels 
unutterable contempt. 

With this emphasis on a strenuous personality, his great rule of con- 
duct is: ‘‘follow your highest impulse;’’ whether your stake in the game 
be a wooden button or a gold coin, it matters not ; let us see how earnestly 
you will play your part; whatever purpose you follow, when once you 
have chosen it, put all your reserved strength into its achievement; risk 
everything to accomplish your purpose ; never mind whether you succeed 
or fail, the very effort that never slacks its courage zs success; you have 
proved your soul, you have tested your strength, and that is enough. To 
many, that sounds like dangerous advice; instead of exaltation of impulse, 
they would rather approve the severe morality of Wordsworth’s Ode to 


* Revelation iii. 15. + The Statue and the Bust. t Inferno, Canto III. 
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Duty asthe ‘‘stern Daughter of the Voice of God,” But I think it might 
be shown that-there is not so much a difference of doctrine between these 
two great poets as a difference of point of view. From one point of view 
duty does seem a higher word than impulse; but, on many occasions 
Browning thinks that what goes by the name of duty is merely a social 
conventionality with no divine authority to control the living energies of a 
man’s inner life. And then, we must notice, he does not say, ‘‘ follow 
impulse,’’ he says, ‘‘ obey your HIGHEST impulse,’’ for though it be not 
absolutely the best, yet the highest he can conceive is for every man his 
relative best, the immediate revelation of what he must resolutely strive 
after. That, as far as I can see, is what he means,—duty is very often 
the voice of man, and of man in his prudential and utilitarian moods ; 
while the noblest conviction of the heart is most frequently the voice of 
God ; and in all cases where these come into conflict we must obey God 
rather than man. That is the meaning of the much misunderstood poem 
The Statue and the Bust. The Knight and the Lady have not the 
courage to take their fate, either for good or evil, into their own hands, 
They are lukewarm, and the stern poet would rather that they were either 
cold or hot. In wretched, drivelling imbecility they hesitate ; she gazes 
longingly at him from the window, he sends furtive glances up to her from 
the street. If they felt it a crime to love each other, why did they not 
separate for ever, and break the last link which held them to their sin 2 
Their very neutrality was in itself a fatal decision that brought a more 
miserable catastrophe for all concerned than any which a bold action 
could have precipitated. To linger on inthe indulgence of evil desire was 
the disintegration of all the finer elements of character; and, then, to im- 
mortalise their wretched imbecility by the Bust in the window and the 
Statue in the street was for ever to consign themselves to the limbo of 
frustrate ghosts. 

In his admiration for strenuous personality, Thomas Carlyle was led 
into his doctrine of Hero-worship and his glorification of force, which some 
have so wrongly interpreted by the affirmation that might is right. 
Carlyle has been much misunderstood on that matter, in consequence of 
a certain exaggerated and dangerous emphasis, such as Browning, I think, 
has never employed in teaching the same truth. However we may regard 
isolated passages in these poems, yet we can all see how excellent is the 
counsel he intends to give us,—to set about doing the best work we can 
find, without utilitarian calculation as to profit and loss,—to seek for that 
best work, not in the demands of the outward world, but in the deepest 
impulses of our own souls. The great matter is, not what our work gets 
for us, but what it makes of us. In this way, he frequently shows the 
real triumph of lives which outwardly appear to be failures. Sordello, 
dying in the wrestle of conflicting motives, with the Emperor’s badge 
under his feet, reaches a sublime victory, compared with which a long life 
of diplomatic success and imperial splendour would have been but a paltry 
thing. The very striving is great, apart from any outward end you gain. 


FRANK WALTERS. 


“Man without religion is the creature of circumstances: Religion is above 
all circumstances, and will lift him up above them.’’—Guesses at Truth. 
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TALES FROM SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE.”’ 


“Tn Spenser’s halls we strayed and bowers fair— 
Culling enchanted flowers.”’—Keats. 


yo the purest and most poetical of the world’s great poets, we 

may honestly place Edmund Spenser. He lived in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, at that interesting period in the annals of our country 
when men began to think afresh, and great poets were born. Since the 
days of Chaucer, some two hundred years before, England could boast of 
no really eminent poet. Our author was born in London towards the 
close of 1552; we find him entered as a student at Cambridge in 1569, 
and early in 1590 the first portion of the ‘‘ Faérie Queene” was published. 
He had settled in Ireland, but Tyrone’s Rebellion in 1598 (during which 
his house was burned down, and his infant child perished in the flames) 
drove him to England, where he died broken-hearted, January 16th, 
1599. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Edmund Spenser was one of those refined, loyal, pure-souled, noble- 
hearted gentlemen who added honour to the name of England. He lived 
among the noblest in the land,—Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and Lord Grey were his friends. A portrait of Spenser has been handed 
down to us. He had a long pale face, with a fine brow, thoughtful brown © 
eyes, a mouth full of feeling and sadness, a long straight nose, short curl- 
ing hair, full moustache and heavy eyebrows. Such was Edmund 
Spenser, whose very face revealed a gentle life filled with lovely dreams 
and lofty aims. His great poem ‘‘ The Faérie Queene,” consists of six 
books. Each book tells of the deeds of some brave knight and 
illustrates some particular virtue. The Red Cross Knight, the hero 
of the first book, illustrates Holiness, and the beautiful Una is Truth. 
Sir Guyon, the knight of the second book, is Temperance. Britoinart 
is the heroine of the third book, which is a legend of Charity ; while the 
legends of Friendship, Justice, and Courtesy, each with their distinguish- 
ing knight, make up the six books. The whole poem is an exquisite 
allegory, that is a tale containing some moral lesson. Bunyan’s 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ is an allegory, and many of the parables of Jesus 
are short allegories. 1 hope to select some of the more beautiful stories 
from the poem, and put them into simple language for the benefit of the 
readers of the “ Helper.”’ 


I._The monster Error conquered. 


The Queen of the Fairies, Gloriana, gave a feast every year which 
lasted for twelve days. On the first day of the feast a tall young man 
came into the great hall, and falling at the feet of the queen begged a 
boon. During this feast the queen promised to grant all boons. This 
young man’s boon was that he might be chosen by the queen to go forth 
on some adventure where he might help to put down wrong. Just then a 
fair lady entered the courtyard, riding on a milk-white ass ; behind her 
came a dwarf leading a warlike steed, and bearing a suit of armour and a 
spear. The lady fell at the queen’s feet and told her tale of woe. Her 
father and mother, an ancient king and queen, had been for years shut up 
in a brazen castle by a huge dragon, which laid waste their country. She 
implored the queen to send one of her knights to kill the dragon. The 
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young man earnestly begged to be sent on this mission, and the fair lady 
said that no one might undertake it unless the armour fitted him. The 
armour was tried on him, and he stood before them the “fairest and 
goodliest knight” in all the company. Soon afterwards he took upon 
him the vows of knighthood and set out on his quest. 

The knight went forth clad in the mighty armour, bearing a silver 
shield ‘‘full of old dints.”” Upon his breast he wore a red cross to show 
that he meant to lead a holy life ; and a cross was also engraven upon his 
shield. He was full of noble aims, hoping above all things to gain a 
victory over the dragon, and so win the praises of his beloved queen. 

~ Behind him, on her milk-white ass, rode the lovely lady. Her name 
was Una. She hid her beautiful face beneath a veil, and over her white 
garments she had flung a black stole, to show the grief she felt for her un- 
happy parents. Behind them lagged the dwarf carrying a bag of apparel 
for the lady. 

As they proceeded through the forest, a mighty storm arose, and they 
were forced to seek shelter. Not far off was a shady grove of trees, form- 
ing a long avenue leading to unknown depths inwards. They found it 
very pleasant to take shelter here from the cruel storm. The trees were 
full of summer foliage and the birds sang entrancingly overhead. So they 
went on in delight ; but when the storm passed away, and they wished to 
return, they found it impossible, so many paths opened out to them that 
they could not decide which to take. They followed what seemed like the 
beaten track, and presently it led them to a hollow cave in the middle of 
a thick wood. ‘ 

The young knight dismounted, gave his spear to the dwarf, and pre- 
pared to penetrate into the depths of the cave. ‘‘ Beware, Sir Knight,”’ 


quoth the gentle Una, ‘‘lest sudden danger befall you.” ‘‘ Fair lady,” 
answered the knight, ‘‘it were a shame for me to fear this darksome €ave, 
the light of Virtue will be my guide.”’ ‘‘ Nay, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘I know too 


well the dangers of this place. This is the wandering wood, and the cave 
is the den of Error, who is a hideous monster, hated of God and man, 
therefore beware.” ‘‘ Fly, fly, good sir,’’ cried the affrighted dwarf, ‘this 
is no place for living man.” But the knight was not daunted. Full of 
youthful ardour, he entered the dreadful den. His glistening armour 
made a little light in that darksome hole, and he saw the fearful monster, 
Error. 
‘“‘ Halfe like a serpent horribly displaide, 

And the other half did woman’s shape retaine, 

Most lothsome, filthie, foul, and full of vile disdaine. 

And as she lay upon the dirtie ground, 

Her huge, long tail her den did overspred, 

Yet was in knots and many coils upwound, 

Pointed with mortal sting.” 


The hideous creature started up when the light from the shining armour 
flashed upon her, and rushed out of her den in fear; but when she 
encountered the light of day she would have slunk into her cave again, for 
Error ever hates light and loves to remain in darkness. The knight stood 
in her way, waving his sword and forcing her to stay in the light. She 
hissed horribly and reared her hideous tail, threatening him with her 
angry sting. The knight struck her a blow with his sword and made a 
gash in her shoulders, The loathsome creature leaped suddenly upon him 
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and wrapped him round and round with her huge tail, so that he could 
not stir hand or foot. 

“ God help the man so wrapt in Error’s endless train!” 
Una was sad to see the knight in such a plight, and she cried out— 


“ Now, now, Sir Knight, show what ye bee ; 
Add faith unto your force and be not faint : 
Strangle her, else she sure will strangle thee.” 


With a mighty effort the knight wrenched one hand free and gripped the 
monster by the throat with such force that she was compelled to loosen 
her deadly embrace. Then, seizing his opportunity, the knight with a 
well-timed blow— 
“Raft her hateful head without remorse: 
A stream of cole black blood forth gushed from her corse.’’ 


Then Una hastened to greet him, and said: 
“Faire knight, born under happy star, 
Who see your vanquished foe before you lye ; 
Well worthy be you of that armoury, 
Wherein ye have great glory wonne this day, 
And proved your strength on a strong enimie; 
Your first adventure: many such I pray, 
And. henceforth ever with that like succeed it may.” 


Then the knight once more mounted his steed and they made another 

attempt to get out of the wandering wood. They were fortunate enough 

to succeed, and for a long way travelled on without further adventure. 
Kate Dopp. 


LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF RUTA. 
II.—The Gleaner. 


5 Ea second chapter contains the account of Ruth gleaning in the 
fields of Boaz. It must here be noticed how much kindlier the old 
custom was than our habits to-day. The poor were always permitted to 
follow the reapers and glean what corn they could, and a corner was left 
in the field on purpose to serve their needs. All the corn found here they 
might take home and grind into flour in their hand-mill for their own use. 
(1) The narrative in Chap. ii. Naomi had a wealthy kinsman in 
Bethlehem named Boaz, and to his fields she sent Ruth to glean. Boaz 
came into the field at early morning and saluted the reapers, and struck 
by the beauty of Ruth asked who she was. And they told him she was a 
stranger from Moab. And he bade her not leave his portion of the field, 
but glean there, following the reapers ;—for already he felt love arising in 
his heart to her. And he said that he knew how faithful she had been to 
Naomi, and how she had forsaken all for the sake of her mother-in-law. 
And he commanded the reapers to show kindness to her, and to give her 
meat and drink, and to leave many handfuls for her to glean. When she 
had gleaned much barley she returned home at eventide to Naomi, and 
told her how she had fared. And Naomi bade her obey Boaz in all that 
he had said, and to continue to glean in his portion of the field. And she 
did so till the wheat-harvest. 
Notes: Ver. 3. ‘‘ The portion of the field belonging to Boaz”’ was his 
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portion of the common land of Bethlehem. The citizens of the town had 
a, piece of land belonging to all of them, and divided by lot into parts for 
each man. Ver. 17. ‘' An ephah of barley” was six pecks; a very large 
quantity for a day’s gleaning. 

(2) The gleaner. Ruth went forth into the field to glean so that she 
might earn enough to support Naomi and herself. Thus again she 
showed that she was capable of sacrificing herself for another because she 
loved her. Thomas Hood has given a very beautiful picture of the reward 
of a similar gleaner, an honest man’s admiration and love. As this may 
not be easily procured by all teachers I quote it in full :— 


She stood breast high amid the corn, Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Clasped by the golden light of morn, | Which were blackest none could tell, 


Like the sweetheart of the sun, But long lashes veiled a light, 
Who many a glowing kiss had won. That had else been all too bright. 
On her cheek an autumn flush, And her hat, with shady brim, 
Deeply ripened ; such a blush Made her tressy forehead dim ; 

In the midst of brown was born, Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Like red poppies grown with corn. Praising God with sweetest looks. 


Sure, I said, heav’n did not mean, 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean, 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my home. 


This was what Boaz thought of Ruth, and this was the reward of her 
gleaniny. But more of this next month. 

(3) The importance of gleaning. Everybody ought to begin glean- 
ing as young as possible. You cannot begin too soon to get together 
scraps of knowledge. Do not gather them merely for yourself, but to 
cheer and benefit others. James Watt was but a small boy when he 
stopped up the spout of the kettle with the poker, and found the lid was 
lifted off. But then he was getting in knowledge which enabled him to 
invent the steam engine by which our mills are worked. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was but a small boy when he began to teach himself to draw, 
and he became one of the greatest painters in England. In Charles 
Dickens’ beautiful story, Little Dorrit was born in the Marshalsea—a 
debtor’s prison—of former days. She was a very small child when she 
began to glean knowledge. She learned how to do needle-work, by which 
she was able to get her sister taught to dance and to support her whole 
family in the prison. And in the end she had her reward. 

(4) General observations. These instances added to the chapter 
from Ruth should suffice to show the importance of gleaning. None of 
you is too young to begin. Every scrap of knowledge you can get you 
should store in your mind. A gleaner working all day in a corn-field 
picking up scattered ears of wheat can bring home a large armful in the 
evening. So can the smallest of you at school or in play-time lay by a 
store of useful knowledge that will serve you in the future. You can lay 
by a store of kind acts and kind words, which will make life glad and 
never be forgotten. When Jesus of Nazareth laid his hand on the heads 
of the children long ago, and bade them come to him, | fancy those 
children must have remembered that touch to the day of their death. 
And so it may be with you in aless degree. A little girl was once asked 
why everybody loved her, and she said ‘“‘I don’t know, but p’raps because 
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I love everybody.”’ By her love she had gleaned a goodly store of love. 
Don’t be unnatural, play your best, but glean a good armful of loving - 
words and deeds. 

Teacher’s Note. First vead the chapter and leavn the poem. A 
poem vead is never so effective as one recited. Extend the thoughts as 
far as you can from your own life-experience. Read also for illustration 
“ Little Dorrit,” Book I. chap. vii., which will be enough to illustrate the 
importance of gleaning knowledge and doing loving deeds. 

ArTHuR W. Fox. 


LESSON NOTES ON THE PSALMS.—Il. 


os my last paper I suggested that the psalm should be read round in 

class before we proceed to give our lesson upon it. My reason for 
saying so is because this is perhaps the best mode of making our scholars 
see for themselves how different and how much more interesting the 
psalm becomes when, having been explained, it is afterwards read through 
intelligently and with proper emphasis by the teacher. Sometimes we are 
fortunate enough to hear at the end some involuntary expression of delight 
from one or other of our scholars; but in any case the personal thought 
we have given to the subject will have made us realise the beauty of the 
old Hebrew songs; and that, in itself, is no slight reward. 


Psalm LXV. 


Although we must be careful not to speak positively as to the time when 
any special psalm was written, we may refer to the reign of Hezekiah as 
a probable setting for this song of thanksgiving. 

And first let us point out on our map what an important position was 
held. by: the little country of Palestine. Situated on the high road between 
Assyria and Egypt it naturally happened that, in any war between these 
mighty nations, this narrow tract of land was liable to be swept over by 
one or other of the contending armies, which burst upon it ‘‘like the rush- 
ing of many waters.” 

The history of the Assyrian invasion in Hezekiah’s reign is given in 
IT Kings xviii., xix. ; in JJ Chron, xxxii.; and in the writings of the First 
Isaiah, who lived at this time, and who was indeed the trusted counsellor 
of the King, /s. xxxvi. and xxxvii. But we shall get a better picture of 
the event if we first read Dean Stanley’s ‘ Jewish Church,’’ vol. ii. 
lecture xxxvill., for instance; or ‘“The Bible for Young People,” vol. 
ili, ch. xxvii. For the sake, however, of those who have not a history by 
them the following account may be useful. 

In the first years of the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah, the northern 
kingdom of Israel had been destroyed by the powerful Assyrian nation. 
Some ten years later the invaders came again. The Assyrian King, 
Sennacherib, was intending to war against Egypt, and the fenced cities of 
Judah would make useful outposts for him. More than all he desired the 
stronghold of Jerusalem, that city among the mountains, the invincible 
position of which had given rise to the boast that it needed but a garrison 
of blind and lame to maintain itself against the enemy. The fenced 
cities were taken, but Jerusalem withstood the besiegers, though King 
Hezekiah was shut up in the city ‘like a bird in a cage”’ as the enemy 
declared. At first the king was disheartened and he sent money to 
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Sennacherib, but in vain; the treasure was taken, but Jerusalem was not 
to be bought off. Then Hezekiah, encouraged by the prophet Isaiah no 
doubt, set to work to resist the enemy; he repaired the walls and towers 
of the city, and caused the springs of water to be turned out of their course, 
and so the enemy’s supply was cut off. 

When the Assyrian king found that Hezekiah was defying him he 
sent a messenger to speak before the people ; hoping that they, in terror 
for what the future might bring upon them if the city were taken, would 
compel their king to surrender. In scornful contempt of the God of 
Judah both message and letter were filled, asking if it were likely that he 
could protect the city any better than the gods of the Philistines and others 
had been able to protect their strongholds from the mighty Assyrians. 
The letter was taken to Hezekiah who read it in sore distress and then he 
went into the temple and ‘‘spread it before the Lord.’”’ And Isaiah 
answered in the name of the Lord that the Assyrians should be punished 
by the God of Israel, and that the general should be turned back. 

That night, we are told, ‘‘an angel of the Lord’’ went forth and 
smote many thousands of the people in the camp of the Assyrians, and 
thus the general was forced to depart, and peace was once more secured 
to the kingdom of Judah. What this visitation was we do not know, 
whether pestilence or storm; but we can easily understand how any 
sudden calamity would be taken as a direct token of divine displeasure, 
and how happy Hezekiah and his people must have-been at the return of 
peace and prosperity. Now once more could the husbandman return to 
his fields, and the harvest which ‘‘fleeth away in the day of grief and of 
desperate sorrow’’ would return to make glad the heart of man. Possibly 
this sixty-fifth Psalm was written a year or two after the enémy had left; 
when the land was rejoicing in a rich harvest, when thé pastures were 
clothed with flocks and the valleys covered with corn. 

The following version is from that of the ‘‘ Four Friends ’’ :— 


Unto thee, O God, belongeth praise in Sion, 
And with thee shall the vow be performed ! 
Thou that hearest prayer 
Unto thee doth all flesh come ! 
Mine iniquities troubled me sore; 
As for our sins thou shall be merciful unto them, 
Blessed is he whom thou choosest and takest to dwell in thy courts; 
Let us rejoice in the beauty of thy house, in the holy place of thy Temple! 


Wonderfully dost thou show us grace, O God of our salvation, 
Thou that art the hope of all the ends of the world and of the uttermost sea! 
Who in his strength setteth fast the mountains, 
And is girded about with power; 
Who stilleth the raging of the sea and the noise of fea waves, 
And the madness (tumult, R.V.) of the peoples, 
So that they that dwell in the ends of the earth are afraid at thy tokens. 
Thou fillest the outgoings of morning and evening with joy! 


Thou hast visited the earth and watered it, 

And enriched it with the rain of heaven in full stream; 
’ Thou refreshedst her corn, for so thou refreshest the earth ; 

Thou wateredst her furrows and washedst down the ridges thereof, 
Thou madest it soft with showers, 

And blessedst the springing of it; 
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Thou hast crowned the year with thy goodness 
And thy footsteps drop fatness ; 

The very pastures of the wilderness drop fatness, 
And the hills deck themselves with rejoicing, 

The meadows clothe themselves with flocks ; 
The valleys also stand so thick with corn, 

That they rejoice and shout for joy. 


Verse 1. See JJ Chron. xxxii. 23. Ver. 4. This may refer to the 
dispersion of the Northern Kingdom, whose people were now captives and 
ufable to ‘‘dwell in thy courts.’’ Or it may refer to the comfort which 
came to Hezekiah when he went into the house of the Lord and spread the 
threatening letter before him. // Kings xix. 14-19. Ver. 6. Refers to 
the resistance of the holy city. See Ps. cxxv. 1. Ver. 7. The inrush of 
foreign invaders, with their different language and war cries, is likened to 
the rushing of waters and noise of waves. See Js. v. 30, viii. 7, 8, xvii. 
12,13. Verg. Here the note is changed. From a looking backward 
to the troublous times, the psalmist dwells upon the present prosperity, 
and ina poetic strain describes the hills and valleys rejoicing in the rich 
harvest with which the Lord has blessed them. This part may be illus- 
trated by a reference to the ‘‘laughing’”’ soilin Hymn 348, Sunday School 
Hymn Book, ‘‘When Spring unlocks the flowers.” Application.—(1) 
The quotation from Longfellow’s ‘‘Legend Beautiful’’—‘‘Do thy duty, 
it is best, Leave unto the Lord the rest ’’—seems to be the teaching of 
Hezekiah’s experience. When he simply gave money to the enemy they 
soon returned, but when he had done all he could to strengthen the city, 
then he might fairly hope for the blessing of the Lord. (2) The spirit of 
thankfulness-to God for his blessings, so often forgotten by us in times of 
prosperity, is always present in the minds of the old Hebrew psalmists. 
May we, too, cultivate and exercise this spirit ! 

There are a few other psalms which seem to have been written about 
this time, and the teacher will do well to take Psalms xlvi., xlviii., Ixxv., 
Ixxvi. here on that account, or at least the first of these which is perhaps 
the most beautiful: ‘‘ God is our refuge and strength.”’ Use the R.V. 

Aunt Amy. 


UNITARIAN CATECHISM, 
II.—God. 


1. Q. Have men always believed in God ? 

A. Not in the sense in which we believe to-day ; but they have always 
believed in the existence of certain invisible or spiritual powers. 

2. @Q. What objects have they worshipped as gods? 

A. First or last, almost everything,—the sun, moon, stars, rivers, 
trees, different kinds of animals, &c. 

3. Q. Have they really thought that these things were gods ? 

A. Perhaps the ignorant have, but the more intelligent have looked 
upon them as the symbols or abiding-places of the deity. 

4. Q. Has there been an element of truth in this ? 

A. Yes; for to-day we believe that all things are partial manifesta- 
tions of the one infinite spirit and life. 

5. Q. Did all ancient peoples believe alike in this respect ? 
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A. No: different families and tribes had separate beliefs and different 
ods. 
" 6. Q. Did they believe these gods to be friendly to each other ? 

A. No: the gods hated each other as bitterly as did the people them- 
selves. 

7. Q. Did they believe all these gods to be good ? 

A. No: they were as different in their tempers and characters as 
were the people who worshipped them. 

. Q. What did these people think the gods were doing ? 

A. Not knowing anything about the order of nature, they attributed 
everything that happened to the agency of some one of these deities. All 
the good things were supposed to be caused by the good gods; while all the 
evil were the work of bad spirits, or of the good spirits when they were angry. 

g. Q. Didthe people worship only the good gods ? 

A. No: they worshipped the evil deities from fear, offering sacrifices 
in an attempt to buy off their enmity. 

10. Q. What was the origin of their belief in these bad.gods ? 

A. It was their way of explaining the existence of suffering, disease, 
and death. 

11. Q. Does this explain the origin of all the evil deities ? 

A. No. When one nation conquered another, the gods of that nation 
also were supposed to be conquered ; but, hating their conquerors, they 
would constantly try to do them harm, and so came to be looked upon as 
evil spirits. 

12. Q. Did they at that time believe in any ruler of all the evil spirits, 
or the devil, in the modern sense of that word ? 

A. No: that idea was much later in its origin. 

13. Q. How did the belief in one God arise ? 

A. At first, people came to believe that they must worship only one 
God, though they did not doubt the existence of other gods. Then they 
came to believe that theirs was the only real God. 

14. Q. Who were the first, as a people, to believe in only one God ? 

A. The Hebrews, a few hundred years before Christ. 

15. Q. Did they have the same idea of the one God that we have to- -day? 

A. No: it was far less spiritual and grand. 

16. Q. Where did they suppose this one God dwelt ? 

A. In heaven, which they supposed to be just above the sky. 

17. Q. What did they think of this sky ? 

A. The Old Testament speaks of it as a solid dome or firmament, just 
above which was heaven, where God was enthroned, surrounded by his 
angelic court. 

18. Q. Did they think that God was a visible being, then ? 

A. Yes; and that sometimes he had appeared to men on earth. 

19. Q. Where did they believe he was to be worshipped ? 

A. Chiefly in the Temple at Jerusalem, in which place they believed 
was the special manifestation of his presence. 

20. Q. What did Jesus teach in regard to this ? 

A. He taught that God was spirit, and could be found anywhere by 
~ those who worshipped him in spirit and in truth. 

21. Q. What have men thought about God since the time of Jesus ? 

A. Generally, they have thought of him under the figure of a man, 
and as enthroned in some special place, 
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22. Q. Can we think of him in this way now ? 

A. No: since we have found out the nature of the universe, we can 
no longer;think of God as wearing a bodily form. 

23. QO. Where is he, then? 

A. He is everywhere. 

24. Q. How, then, can we think of him ? 

A. As the life, the spirit, the soul, of the universe. 

23. Is not this pantheism ? 

A. No. Pantheism teaches that all things are God: this teaches 
that God is in and through, and so the life, of all things. 

26. Q. Can this be illustrated in any way to make it plainer ? 

A. Yes: asanillustration, we may think of God as related to the uni- 
verse in a similar way to that in which our souls are related to our bodies. 

27. Q. Where is the soul in the body ? 

A. It is everywhere. 

28. Q. Shall we ever see God ? 

A. Only as we see him now, as manifested in the life of the universe. 

29. Q. Is this really seeing him at all ? 

A. Yes: we see him just as truly as we see a friend. No one ever 
saw the soul: we only see the manifestation of its activity through the 
body. In the same way precisely we see the manifestation of God 
through the outer world. 

30. Q. Is God personal ? 

A. Yes; but not in the sense in which we speak of man as personal. 

31. Q. Why? 

A. Because we connect with man’s personality the thoughts of a 
beginning and an end, and of an outlined physical being. 

32. Q. In what does personality consist ? 

A. Essentially in self-consciousness, and in this, which is the highest 
sense, we believe that God is personal. 

33. Q. May we think of God as our Father ? 

A. Wemay. We, as finite spirits, are children of the Infinite Spirit. 

34. Q. Is he near to us? 

A. Nearer than the breath we breathe; for ‘‘in him we live and move 
and have our being.” 

35. Q. Will he help us? 

A. He does help us always. Since all the forces of the world are his 
activity, all we do is by the use of his power. 

36. Q. Is there any idolatry still in Christendom ? 

A. Yes; for an image of God may be in the mind as well as made 
out of stone or wood. 

37. Q. Can we have a perfect thought of God ? 

A. No: for the finite cannot grasp the infinite. We must think as 
truly and nobly as we can. 

38. Q. Where are God’s laws to be found ? 

A. They are the laws of nature and of life. 

39. Q. Are they in any one Book or Church? 

A. No; and many so-called laws of God are only the imaginations 
of man. 

40. Q. What, then, are his laws ? 

A. The real laws of life, of goodness, and of truth. 

M. J. Savace, 


